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ABSTBACT 

This speech addressed itself to the variety of 
achieveaent motivations that can be critically different for nen and 
vonen. The author, impressed by the different vais people cognitively 
define and experience a saccessful acconplishaent, developed a 
taxonony of psychological cues vhich people sight use in defining 
their success, six varieties of achievenent uotivation were reviewed: 
f1) antononous achieveuent; (2) power achieveuent, (3} 
socially«*oriented achieveuent, (4) coupe titive achieveuent, (5) 
conpetence achieveaent, and (6) task achieveuent. The author 
hypothesized, on the basis of studies on the subject of achievement 
uotivation, that fenales in Auerican society have been taught to 
enphasize the process involved in their striving for achieveuent, 
vhile nen euphasize the iupact of their achievenent strivings. 
(Author/PC) 
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We have ooroe a long way in the scdertif ic study of adiievetnent motivation 
since McClelland and his co-wrkers introduoed the. systenatic stuoy of the 
achievement irotive tiuough projective testing. !Ihe idea of measixsdng and 
perhaps manipulating sometiiing called adiievement motivation fit well witii 
the political toior of i3« 50*s and 60*s. If came to be thought of ^ despite 
disclaimers of researchers, as tiie achievement motive — > an entity tiiat people 
had more or less of, that oould be used in an isiidimensional way to describe 



people. College counselors scroetimes warned students that they didn't have 
enough adiievanent motivation to make it through college; educators worried 
about how to increase the achievement motivation in childrai. The construct 
joas vsed to help e^^lain why Jews were mobile and Italian Catholics were 
xiot (Strodtibeck, 1958) ; to predict v4iy certain Indian businessrr«i would succeed 
(MoClelland and Winter, 1969) ; and, in our own woric (Veroff and Feld, 1970) 
to understand why college-educated women devote themselves to child-rearing 
as an achievement goal. Ihose who did serious work on achieverent motivation 
soon learned that one oould not taUc sinply of tiie adiievement xtDtive. Ois** 
tinctions grew. AOcinson (1957) vtas especially responsible for a distinction 
between a person's level of hope of success and his fear of failxare. Atidnson's 
risH.-taking model of adiievement motivaticm grew out of tiiis work, and from it 



esauting enpirical studies blossomed (Atkinson and Feather, 1966; Atkinson and 
Ra^r, 1974) . Homer (1974) introduced us to another idea ~ fear of success. 
She proposed that the observed lack of competitive strivings in women might be 
explained by the interaction of fear of success with hope of success. Baynor (1974) 
introducted us to the oonoeption of futur^orientation in people as an anplifier 



^ot their a<*ie««,t „tivatto,. * f;«^ that . perscn Mght act nore or 
l*ss adUe«»„t »av.taa in the present aep«^ « ^ ^ ^ 

onen..ata«ras the here ana as to the future. B«se insights 

about acMev««nt .Ovation le* us thus to differentiate Of 
one»tations along t«par»eters- the first par^eter being the ffeotive 
. orientation to suooess (hcE«sa»ss, fearfutaess not only of failure tot of 
access) , and .he seoona par»eter being one's ti» orientation to a=hie««,t. 

Ibday, ho«^, I do not want to talk about either the parameter of 
af^ve orientation to achie«»e„t or the p«^ of ti.» perst«oti«.l 

»a«nay in l«Mng at varieties Of a=hie««ft that »y be 

cntioally different S,r^ and i te» been l-pressed the different 

«ys people oogniti^^defin. and e:5eri«Ke a successful acoa^llsh^ ^ 

diaerentatlons along this di»«sio„ can be seen as mother E«r^ Of 
acM«««t»cti,«tio6, distinct fro. affective evaluations ank fran ti» 
Perspectives, "hat be person's success .My be e^*!^ ^-s i^^ 

be«use of fears Of failure or su»ess, l«t b«ca,«e one person has learned to 
think Of accorplishment very differently free, another. 1 a», thinking of son^ 



thelSS'^SS^S^^&r^l^li^tionsfor - 
aoMevaent str^^.^ training might even be detenrdnental for 



thing more subtle then saying ^\iell, sure, seme people get achievenient 
joys out of scientific discovery vMle others get their joy fran artistic 
e34>ression" vMch may have to do vith \diere each person's presuned tciLents are. 
The definition of success I am tcilking alx>ut has to do vith >ihat psychological 
cues the person has in his head to tell himself that he feels good to have done 
whatever he did or to do \^tever he hopes to do, I have wrked out a taxonocy 
of such cues people inig^it use in defining theix sviccess. Bie handout describes 
that taxoncray. Let me es^lain that taxonoty, for in talking about sex differences 
in varieties of achievement orientations today I want to use its terminology. 
Let me preface ity discussion dkf this taxonaty hy saying that I think each type 
mentioned is a sub-variety of achievement TOtivation that is# eaich can 
meet the generic definition of achieveraant motivation given by McClelland and 

Atkinsons the desire for carpeting with standards of excellence. ^ 

j/ 

The classification evolved out of answering two basic::^^aestions about 
i*at standards of excellence are^ one listed on tpp of the oolvmns and one 
to the left of the rows. Each is a psychological question that the scientist 
can ask about a person just caipleting an achievement activity; the firsts in 
considering his acccnplislOTent does the person enrphasize the process of having 
adhieved or the ijtpact of his accoirplishment? and the second, from vAiere does 
the person derive his standard; in hiitiself ? in some social reference? or in an 
iitpersonal task demand? Let me e3?)and each of these questions. 

What do I mean;prooess vs> iiTt)act enphasis? m looking at something a 
person acconplished, he or she can consider how this achievement came about 
rather than the fact of what it is that actually got done. Consider the 
eadiilaration of finishing a coortplicated puzzle. Hha sense of acccnpllshment 
is hardly the ijipact of the final depiction of the Mem Lisa in 500 inter* 
locking pieces^ but rather the sense that the person has persisted throu^ 
arduous patient effort to aoccitplish it^ $ure^ the final solution was a 
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necessary cxsndition for him to feel sucoessfal, bub in his own terms the 
feelings of sucxjess came from an awareness of the process of acoarplishtnent. 
I would thus call it a process esiphasis* Hov^efver, consider the insight into 
a xwathenatical solution. No matter how long a person has worioed on itv the 
esdiilaration ccmes feom the moment of ijisi^t ^ or the inpact of solutionf 
I would Cctll that an inpact enphasis. 

What do I mean; Ercm vAiere does the person derive the 3taxKlarcl of excellence 
for his achievement activity? For any sense of acootplishraent the person has to 
see seme part of himself as the origin of action* Indeed^ much of DeChaxms 
thinking and research (1968) and Weiner^s (1974) recent refozmolation of 
achievement motivation in attribution framewox^ underscore this point. But 
I would like to ask a different question, about the perception of standard of 
evaluation. Some people see their action as stimolated pirimarily by their 
own self standards and prefer achievement setting where that is possible; 
Others are very oriented to some socieil evalvation of achievement activity, 
Ihe last source of evaluation of achievement strivings can be seen in some 
judgment of task acccnplishnent, seme sense that thexe W3us a job to be mastered 
and how much and how well did it get nasteared. 

VSien these two questions of the taxonomy are answered simultaneously, firsiv 
vrfiether there is a process vs. ijntpact orientation to cne^s own achievment, and 
secondly vtether the person sees himself, others, or the task as the major force 
of low evaluation, we wind vp with the varieties of achievement motivation listed 
in the handout. I would contend this taxoncny defines six varieties that we ought 
to be pursuing in research* A l^pothesis I would entertain is that women more 
than men are oriented to the process rather than the iii{>act types of achievement ' 
motivations* I will describe this taxoncny in more detail and try to present 
evidence available for the hypothesis about sex differences* 



Hhe first of the six varieties of achievemait xtotivation I voxild like 
to discuss is Autonotous Achievement. With this kind of itDtivation the person 
is concerned about \*ether he was able to acooiplish the activity by his own 
choice and by his own efforts in the process of achieving. !lhis type of motiva- 
tion is clearly process - oriented but is also clearly one that focuses entirely 
on the self as regulator of striving. Sate research evince does suggest that 
this, variety of achievanent may be more relevant for women in our society than 
.men* Deci (1972) reports results of studj^g intrinsic itDtivation where men 
more than voien are susceptible to changing their intrinsic interest in per- 
fcatmii^ a task after social reinforcapwnt. Wbron were initially pretty hi^ 
on such performance v*ien it was clear that no one was watching or attending 
to v*at was being done. Such results were parallel bo \Aat Langsam (1973) 
found. When he asked whether men or women sought more help with a difficult 
problem, there were no basic sex differences. But a man was less interested in 
autonaiy than a wcman v*en there was no peer tiiere to watch hiitv/her ask for help. 
His autonory was clear only v*en a peer was judging him. In seme recent woric on 
different fantasy etssessments of achievement motivation coded by the standard 
McQelland - Atkinson coding schaijs, a student of mine has shown more wcmen than 
men gave achievement themes to settings v^iere they were struggling to do seme- 
thing without the aid of offered help of another person (Dqoner, 1975) . In a 
large sanple (Crandall, KatkovsJc^, and Crandall, 1965) report that adolescent 
girls score hi^ier than adolescent boys in a measure of the internal control of 
their am achievement efforts, pevfa£ps reflecting a stronger motivation for 
being in control of their efforts of adiievement. 

NOiT let us shift to the^ second variety listed in the taxoncity, one in vrfiich 
the en|3hasis for success is still in the self as evaluator of activity but the 
focus of concern shifts fron the process of achievaonent to the iitpact of achieve- 



inent felt by the self. I call that second variety Power Achievotent. In this « 
kind of itDtiyation power and achievement are fused in the V2y that Adler origin- 
ally theorized them to be, a kind of self assertive xiotivation through 
adiievanent. ?\nsbacher, 1965) Bie best evidence I have that itien itore than 
wamen^ focus on their variety of achievaonent motivation cones f ran a study 
we did a few years ago vhich I vdll refer to as the Detroit Stud^ . Ih that 
work we tried out many different measures of achievement xiotivation in a 
doorstep interview of representative sairple of Detroit cdults, as a to 
assess the validity of different techniques for survey use* Rictor analyses 
were perfoxned on the many measures — there were fantasy itieasures, objective 
questionnaire measures, behavioral measures of choice axid persistence. Ihe 
• factor analyses yielded a nuniber of ooranon factors across all grotps that 
e n abled us to oonpare WGmen and men on the absolute values of the factor 
scores as well as the correlation of factor scares with other information 
about the people. One of the factors we labeled Assertive Motivation. Ihe 
me^svire with the highest loading on that factor was a scale that can be 
called a power achievement scale. inclxxJed such items as: 
Whicdi WD\iLd you rather overhear about yourself: 

(a) his opinion carried a lot of weight among the people know him 

(b) people like to live next door to him 
00 was coded for high in pcwer. 

Which would you rather overhear about youirself : 

(a) he is fun to have at a party 

(b) people like to go to him for advice on ijrportant matters 
(B) was coded for hi^ in pcvjer. 

Another question was hew high they would rate wanting to teach a child to be a 
leader. Ohe factor of Asseative Ifetivation wuch hig^ier in males than females 
generally, although for both sexes it was a good predictor of achievement behaviors 



(Vtexoff , IfcClelland, and Puhland, in press) . Much of Winter's work on the power 
motive (1973) also picks vp the essence of this kind of adiievenent zcDtivation 
Winter, hcM^ever, largely oonfines his stud/ of this motive to males* 

New let lis turn to the seoon{i rcw of the handout ~ two t^/pes of socially 
oriented achievement mDtivation. Ihis time success is clearly positively 
evaluated in the normative stzxictuxre. Hbe one with a process enphasis I call 
Responsibility Achievenent Motivation and the other with an impact enphasis I 
call Corpetitive AcMevement Motivation, in either one seme sort of iitplicit 
social evaluation for good achievement is the essential force of the motivation. 
When we speak of responsibility achievement feelings we xasually think of people 
v*o live by ethics of ••trying hard," %K>rking hard,** •'doing your best*^ as social 
definitions of the good person. Achievenent gets to be a moral ixtperative. 
In some of these cases of achievennent it is presumably not so much whether 
you win or lose but how you do it that counts. When I think of the good girl 
achievennent syndtone often seen in the acadendc environment in the early grades 
and perh^s continuing throxi^Kut oollege, it is this type of motivation^ 
Crandall and Battle (1970) have distinguished two types of successful academic 
wafnen, one of is this rather responsible grade getting type vdio actUcdJLy 
is a well integrated person with the regard to sex roles but somehow lacks that 
i^>a2^ of creativity in achievenent seen in the more intellectually oriented 
WGraen achieveirs. ify guess is that achievenent for these people , vdiether male 
or female, ultimately rests in v^ijLther people say is good achievenent. Norms 
for doing one*s best at assigned tasks beocme internalized incentives t wife 
an her job of counseling oollege students describes the strong achievenent motivaticm 
of many vanen to get good grades even v*ien they knew rationally their parents 
and friends don't care one way or the other any more. 
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Ihe parallel orientation with an inpact enphasis perhaps is best called 
a Ocnpetitive Aduevonent orientation ~ doing best at an activity that the 
vorld defines as somethiag to ccxipare people on, Ohis does seem like a kind of 
motivation easily and consistently engaidered in males in our society. It is svdi 
an orientation in men vAiich induces such remaidcably hi^ concern about f ailxare 
at a de^ level, Wfe have found in ths projective assessment of motivation in 
the Detroit survey that men have a much higher level of this deep fear than 
women (Vferoff , McClelland, and Buhland, in press) • Furthexmore it is such a com- 
petitive orientation that drives men to seek unrealistic high social comparison 
for their achievement. In many studies in children, (Verof f , 1969) and in. adults 
(Bouse, 1972, Verof f, McClelland, and Marquis, 1972) we have found that males 
mDre than females want to select a task to do that most people cannot do, while 
women are more oriented to seeking so-called realistic goals — tasks that some 
people can do and some people cannot do« Altho\igh we found no significant 
differences bei^i^een men and women in our Detroit survey in a measure of 
Social Gcnparison Achievement Motivation (the closest we came to a CQn|)etitive 
motivation measiare) , only in men did the social conparison measure relate to the 
iiiportant other variable of educational attainment. The farther men came aloig 
in sdiool the higher the socicd conparison orientation; this v^as not true for women* 

Further evidence for this sex difference in socially evaluated achievenent 
motivatioi comes in the work of Zander, Fuller, and Armstrong (1972) yAty found that 
women's reported pride or shame about themselves were affected much more by their 
team members efforts or lag[c of them, than were men's reported pride and shame. 
For males it wa^oatpetence of their team menbers that really aif f ected their pride 
and shame ansv^ers to the e3^)erimenter's questionnaire. 

Finally let vs turn to the Icist two types of adiievennent orientations listed 
on the handout ~ one in jfihictt the person is aware of the task as being absorbing in 
^ its own nght and as a result the task itself is the source of evaluation of achieve- 
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• ment activity — a kind of orientation to the task for its own sake, ffe again 
distinguish vihether such a task orientation to achievement has a process enphasis 
or an impact enphasis. When it has a process enphasis let us call it GbRpeteix» 
Adiievenent Motivation - a oonoem about \*ether the person can do that sort .of 
task, what White specifically meant by oonpetenoe. When a task orientation has 
an iirpact eaphasis, lets call it Task Achievenent Motivation, ~ a oonoem about 
vrfiether the person can acocnplish that particular task. Over the years I 
have developed iteasuies of how much interest a person has in repeating a task 
that he has failed, but one that he almost could do. I think it assesses thii^ 
factor we are new labeling as ccrpetenoe: How much interest a person has in 
learning the skill of the denands of a particular task by repeating it to f e61 
oonpetent at it. Ohis we vrould argue is a process enphasis. Wb were first 
puzzled by the fact that females have higher scores on this task ,(Veroff , 1969) . 
Ihese results were confirmed in our Detroit sircvey. What these results now tell 
us is that women are indeed more interestjpd in building conapetence but not 
in having iitpact with their oonpetenoe. ihe men on this measure prefer very 
difficult tasks, ones which if they oould acccnplish would indeed have inpact. 
The male in other words is involved in an iitpact orientation to a task. 

m our Detroit suvey we has a measure of task achievement motivation 
measure of effort and repetition of failure. Ohe curious thing about .the meacure 
was that it was related to different things in men and women, r men it was 
related to their occupational status, indeed an inpact variable, and in wonen 
it was related to an interesting measure of effort ~ how much harder thsy worked 
when a more difficult task was presented to them following a moderately difficult 
task. Ohis neeisure of effort we would take as a dear oonoem about task oaatr 
petenoe in learning hew to adjust to the demands of a task, learning the process 
of ooni)etenc» and not the iirpac± of oonpetenoe per se. 5he ixiplioation of the 
Q idea vould again be profound. If scientific discovery or artistic creation is 
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activities theuti perh^ wanen rather tiian men would be more notivated. If 
sdenoe or art darands a sxidden shift in oonoeptualizaticxi or in styles, 
pexheqpe men nore than yKXoen wsuld be interested in that kind of activity. An 
urpdalished insightftiL paper by Dorothe; Kipnis (1973) first alerted me to 
this idea and man^ other ones in this paper, 

Ixi this vety brief aocxxnt of sex differences in varieties of acihievenent 
noti^/ation, I'm sure to have overlooked msTiy studies that perheps threaten 
Hie major hypothesis that females in Anerican-socicty have been tau^ to 
esphasize the process of their adiievement of strivings ^and men the inpact Of 
thsir achievemsnt strivings. I am sure there are results that contradict 



that, as there always are \4ien mich a oonplicated psychological factor as 
addevement motivation is exandned for gross differences between the ttro sexes. 
To the extent the I^pothesis is accurate X hope the differences diminish over 
the years as eadi sex learns to value the joys of adiievement currently nore 
diaracteristic of the other. Even if the sex difference l^thesis is not 
accurate this refined focus on -varieties of adiievement motivation could be 
productive of useful research for programs of education in the future. 
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